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Not the least valuable, and, with the passage of time, among the 
most interesting and instructive of the memorials of the swiftly 
flying years that are preserved in the pages of the Virginia Law 
Register, and of its predecessor, the Virginia Law Journal, as 
in the printed proceedings each year of the Virginia State Bar 
Association, are the numerous biographies of distinguished law- 
yers whose careers have adorned the story of the Commonwealth. 
But for these records, the names and fames of many men who 
have nobly illustrated the dignity and worth that belong to the 
right-minded follower of the law would perish from the earth; 
for it is a truth whose expression has grown into a truism that 
the reputation of those who keep the narrow path of the law 
with the resolution that makes for greatness in the lawyer, is 
at the best, little more than ephemeral. 

In pursuing this thought, the imagination may easily picture 
to our delight what might have been the proud story which the 
history of Virginia's jurisprudence should now unfold for us, if 
there had been printing presses productive of Law Registers 
and Law Journals and Proceedings of Bar Associations from 
the early days of Colony and Commonwealth, wherein might 
have been garnered the memorials of hundreds of lives, whose 
remains are today but a memory and a name. 

"Who knows anything," wrote St. George Tucker to William 
Wirt, "of Peyton Randolph, one of the most popular men in 
Virginia? Who remembers Thompson Mason, esteemed the 
foremost lawyer at the bar; or his brother, George -Mason, of 
whom I have heard Mr. Madison say that he possessed the great- 
est talents for debate of any man he had ever heard speak? 
What is known of Dabney Carr, but that he made the motion 
for appointing committees of correspondence in 1773? Vir- 
ginia has produced few men of finer talents, as I have repeatedly 
heard." 




COL. R. L. PARRISH 
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Could the long bede-roll be called of the men who have adorned 
and dignified te pursuit of the law in Virginia at the bar and 
on the bench since the days of the Colony, and at the sound of 
each name could some living record "leap to light" of each in- 
dividual and his deeds, the illustrious history of Virginia would 
shine in their reflection with renewed and farther reaching 
glory. 

It is in the spirit aroused by such contemplations that the 
present writer brings to the pages of this month's Register an- 
other such brief biography, as its predecessors — biographies 
which of late years have been by no means so frequent here as 
they should be, and once were. 

The "self -made man" when well-made, is a very noble work 
of God, in whatever vocation of life. The "self-made lawyer" 
(now come, in these days of law schools with prescribed courses 
of three and four years, to be very like a black-swan), who 
achieves the high stature of a real lawyer though "self-made," is 
deserving above most men that he have his name and fame kept 
after him. There have been many such in the annals of Vir- 
ginia — for the lawyers of her earlier history were usually "self- 
made" in offices rather than in law-schools ; and there were many 
such in a later period, whose careers would seem most of all 
worthy of recordation, because they wrought themselves into 
the lawyers that they aspired to become with a resolution that 
was dauntless in the face of almost insuperable obstacles and 
difficulties. To the young man with his life before him, and a 
social and political upheaval and wreck unexampled in modern 
history just behind him in the easy Sixties, the War between 
the States and the darker epoch that followed it brought a sit- 
uation calculated to give pause even to the dauntless heart of 
youth. The contemplation o-f that period in the retrospect must 
extort from those who recall it in all is grim and sombre sig- 
nificance something more than admiration for the young men 
and the boys of the period, who met it with equal hearts, and 
wrought out of its desperate emergencies final and complete 
success. 

In Virginia their names have been many; and the story of 
each one of them is well worth keeping. 
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Among these post-bellum lawyers and judges there is no 
name which is more distinctively marked with the "distinguished 
service" badge, for resolution unfalteringly maintained, for the 
successful overthrow of great obstacles, for the ultimate achieve- 
ment of lofty purpose, and for notable success in the practice 
of law, than that of the late Robert Lewis Parrish. 

Mr. Parrish was born in the historic city of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia, September 1st, 1840. The scene of his birth, whose 
story, coupled with that of the Revolution, was yet to grow into 
a larger story of heroic incident and sanguinary struggle, seems 
to the imagination of itself well calculated to invest him with 
something of that intrepid and passionate devotion to Virginia, 
which was always one of his most shining characteristics, even 
though he left his birthplace at a very early age. His father, the 
Reverend John G. Parrish, was a distinguished and talented di- 
vine of the Christian Church — the church of stout old Alexander 
Campbell — and his mother bore the prominent English name of 
Bunberry, that has been associated for generations with the 
counties of York and Berks in England, and that in the nine- 
teenth century was conspicuous among the landed gentry of 
Great Britain for intermarriages with the houses of Tennyson 
and of Charles James Fox. Mr. Parrish, in the days of his suc- 
cess and distinction at the bar, never boasted of his blood or pedi- 
gree; for he was as modest and unassuming as he was talented 
and determined ; and for him, as for all of us in a land of democ- 
racy, it was little that he came of distinguished ancestry save the 
quiet comfort of knowing that he was sprung of a line of gentle- 
men and ladies, whose very gentility constituted "noblesse oblige. v 

The Reverend John G. Parrish, follower and fighter in the 
ranks of Campbell, the polemist and militant founder of a church, 
and his wife, Elizabeth Bunberry, whose progenitors had settled 
in what came in time to be Lord Fairfax's "Northern Neck" in 
the days of the Colony, removed in 1845 with their young son, 
Robert Lewis, from Fredericksburg to Bowling Green in Caro- 
line County ; and in this Virginia village the boy grew up to man- 
hood, and his parents lived out their simple and worthy lives- — 
his father dying there a few years after the close of the War 
between the States. 
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Robert Lewis Parrish received his early education in the 
school of Mr. Matthew Campbell; and as a school boy gave 
token of his subsequent career in his earnestness of purpose, 
his ambition and his industrious application to his school work. 
At the age of seventeen he entered Bethany College in Brooke 
County, Virginia (now in the state of West Virginia), a secta- 
rian institution founded by Alexander Campbell, the head of 
the "Christian Baptists/' and located in the town of Wellsburg, 
where Mr. Campbell himself lived and presided over his institu- 
tion of learning. Here he studied the humanities under the old- 
fashioned curriculum and with the instruction of profoundly ear- 
nest and scholarly professors; and here he acquired a knowledge 
of those fundamental branches of education, which strengthen 
and vivify the mind in their very acquaintance. On the 4th of 
July, 1860, he graduated from Bethany College with distinction, 
and with the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

It was an ominous year and one of tremendous import in the 
old Commonwealth of Virginia. The state, long torn with local 
faction, was stirred from the Chesapeake Bay to the Ohio River 
with the mighty passions which circled about the slavery ques- 
tion. John Brown's raid on Harpers' Ferry had occurred the 
year before, and Brown himself, captured by United States 
Regulars under Colonel Robert E. Lee, had been condemned 
and hung in the December preceding young Parrish's departure 
from college. In December, 1860, South Carolina seceded, and 
on the 17th day of April, 1861, Virginia in response to President 
Lincoln's call for volunteers to crush the seceding Southern 
States, also passed its ordinance of secession and left the Union. 

At the first summons to arms young Parrish joined the army 
of Virginia, becoming in the same month of Virginia's secession 
a member of the Bowling Green guards, a military company that 
had been organized in Caroline County at the time of the John 
Brown raid. He served in this company, for three months, at 
the end of which time he was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 
Forty-Seventh Virginia Infantry. He was overtaken by a period 
of ill-health while occupying this position, and was forced to re- 
tire from active service in September, 1862. But his retirement 
was of brief duration; and later in the fall of the same year he 
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re-enlisted as a private in the Caroline Cavalry, which was one 
of the companies composing the Ninth Virginia Regiment of 
Cavalry. Here he served until the winter of 1863, when he was 
promoted to the office of first lieutenant, and was assigned to 
duty as adjutant of the Forty-Sixth Battalion of Virginia Cav- 
alry in General Wm. L. Jackson's Brigade. In the fall of 1864 
he was again promoted and made adjutant of the Brigade. 

His career as a soldier is that of thousands of others of his 
compatriots and associates in the Southern armies — that "in- 
comparable array" of tattered uniforms and shining bayonets 
that carried through four years of toil and privation and devas- 
tation and death the fortunes of a heroic people. He was such 
a soldier as he had been a lad, full of the courage and character 
and self-reliance and devotion to high ideals that continued to 
abide with him throughout his life. 

W-ith the surrender at Appomattox came such a cataclysm of 
social and economic change in Virginia as the world has seldom 
seen any people recover from. But the self-reliance and courage 
which had carried the Confederate soldier through the trying 
epoch of war did not desert him in the day of defeat. As reso- 
lute in the presence of this adversity, which left him as it had 
left the very great majority of his fellow-soldiers, without means 
of livelihood, he determined to make the most of his advantages 
in the education which he had received. In the spring of 1865, 
immediately following the surrender at Appomattox, he took 
charge of a boys' school at Dunsville, in the adjoining county 
of Essex. Here he taught for the two remaining months of the 
session; and in the fall of 1865 again opened the school, and 
taught it through the session of 1865-1866. 

In the autumn of 1865 with the determination to enter the great 
profession, whose members in many instances have achieved the 
highest positions of civic usefulness and renown, he began the 
private study of the law. In the meantime continuing to pursue 
the vocation of a teacher, he took charge on the 20th of August, 
1866, of the Alleghany High School at Covington, Virginia. 
Here he kept up his law studies while teaching his pupils, until 
at the September term, 1868, he was admitted to practice in the 
County Court of Alleghany. Forsaking the school room for the 
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larger arena of the court house he nevertheless carried with him 
from his former occupation to his later much of value that he 
had learned as a teacher which contributed to his ability and suc- 
cess as a lawyer; and his professional career illustrated the ex- 
actitude, the capacity to arrive at facts by questions, the patience 
and good temper, and the steady application which are the finest 
fruit of those who undertake to instruct the mind of youth. All 
of those qualities and characteristics were Mr. Parrish's when 
he came to the bar; and they furnished no useless weapons to 
the armory of his legal contests. 

At this time the State of Virginia was in the throes of recon- 
struction ; a period of less poignant affliction to the Old Dominion 
than to many of her southern neighbors, in whose legislative halls 
the scalawag and carpet-bagger held high revel, and whose whole 
political, social and economic existence was overthrown and over- 
whelmed by the conduct of the conqueror in the great war that 
ended in 1865. Yet the cup of injustice and degredation was full 
enough in Virginia. It was Military District No. 1. Its white 
citizens were excluded from the right to participate in the con- 
duct of the government, and were disfranchised by test-oaths; 
while their places in the civic life of the State were taken by the 
imported Northerner or the emancipated slave. 

In the spring of 1870 the government of the State was restored 
to its own people, and the Circuit Courts of the Commonwealth 
were re-established. So that while Mr. Parrish's admission to 
the bar was nearly two years earlier, his practice as a lawyer 
practically begun in the Circuit Courts in 1870. In 1870 he was 
appointed Commonwealth's Attorney for the County of Alleghany 
by the presiding judge of the County Court, and held the position 
under this appointment until the succeeding autumn. So ably 
and successfully did he discharge its duties, which were in the 
highest degree important and responsible at that period, that he 
was elected by the people at the next election, and again re-elected, 
until after a service of thirteen years, he voluntarily retired from 
its further occupancy in order to devote his exclusive attention 
to his rapidly growing and expanding civil business. 

Soon after Mr. Parrish came to the bar in 1870 the county of 
Alleghany began to attract the attention of men with capital 
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seeking investment by its unusual and remarkable resources of 
mineral wealth and its abundance of water power for manufac- 
turing. Mines soon began to be developed and furnaces built 
and equipped and manufacturing plants to be established; and 
for the organization and legal creation of the corporations en- 
gaging in this business Mr. Parrish's knowledge as a lawyer and 
marked skill as a draftsman were called into requisition by prac- 
tically all of these earlier enterprises. Having once won their 
confidence by his integrity, his ability, and his courage, they re- 
mained his clients as long as he lived ; and his practice with each 
succeeding year grew more and more successful and lucrative, 
while his reputation spread not only through the adjacent coun- 
ties but throughout the State. In 1884 he was employed as coun- 
sel for the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company, for the sec- 
tion between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghany Mountains, and 
represented it in the litigation of a number of important cases 
with great ability both in the nisi priiis courts and in the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals. He was during his life regularly re- 
tained attorney for the Lowmoor Iron Company, and for the 
Longdale Iron Company, not to mention other concerns of varied 
importance throughout the western part of Virginia and in the 
Shenandoah Valley; and his practice extended into a number of 
the counties of West Virginia, where the coal-mining interests 
came to be of tremendous value and importance long prior to 
the date of his death. 

Not only was Mr. Parrish a safe and strong and successful 
practitioner in the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, and 
in the Supreme Court of West Virginia, in which two forums 
his practice from 1874 to 1904 included many of the most im- 
portant cases coming before these courts, but he was no less pow- 
erful and successful in the more strenuous contests of the Circuit 
and Corporation Courts. He had a special and unusual capacity 
and knowledge as a common-law pleader; and his papers on the 
law side of the court, as was no less the case with his chancery 
pleadings and decrees, were marked for their clearness and con- 
ciseness. Neither judge nor jury was ever confused as to the 
meaning- of any sentence of his. lucid and clear-cut English in 
his briefs and his instructions. Coupled with his singular gift 
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of expression in writing was the no less marked one of oral 
speaking. Whether in a legal argument, in which he marshalled 
his authorities and adduced his arguments to the court, or in the 
presentation to a jury of the cause of his client in the more im- 
passioned utterances of a jury trial he was equally impressive. 
Without possessing or pretending any of the arts of rhetoric or 
the action or language of an orator, he made his views so clear, 
and drove his arguments home with so much force, that he never 
failed to secure the attention and seldom failed to attract the 
sympathy of both court and jury. Always fair to his adversary, 
always courteous in his bearing and demeanor, and always vigor- 
ous and powerful alike in his management of his case and in its 
argument, he seldom failed to impress the most casual observer 
in the court house as easily one of the foremost men at whatever 
bar before which he appeared. He always knew his case in his 
thorough acquisition of its facts ; and it may be said of him, with 
scarcely less qualification, that he always knew the law of his 
case — both his adversary's and his own. 

It has been spoken of him by a distinguished Virginia lawyer 
and ex-president of the American Bar Association, that "In his 
power of legal perception, in his wonderful capacity for labor, 
in his development of every phase of a cause and arranging his 
facts in logical sequence, his thorough knowledge and prepara- 
tion for every point of his case, his intuitive perception of the 
real right of a cause and his fearless elimination of chicanery 
and pretense in any fact' constituting a necessary link in the 
proof; his bold and courageous presentation of his cause when 
once he had come to the conclusion that it was just, together 
with his well-known lofty ideals of the ethics of honor of the 
profession, made him the most dangerous adversary I ever en- 
countered at the bar." 

While taking the interest of the intelligent and educated citizen 
in the public affairs of his state and country, he had no inclina- 
tion or talents for the arts of the politician. He was outspoken 
to a degree that forsook diplomacy in the expression of his opin- 
ion on public questions, and independent in the formation of 
those views and opinions. But with the education, training and 
associations of his life, he could never have formed or expressed 
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political or social opinions that were not essentially those of his 
people — the Virginians of his Virginia. He did not care for or 
aspire to political office, and beyond his candidacy for the local 
position of Commonwealth's attorney was never a candidate for 
elective office. In the appointive office of Visitor of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, which has been filled by many of the State's 
ablest and most distinguished sons since the institution w r as 
founded by Mr. Jefferson, he discharged its duties for two 
terms with singular devotion and capacity, and was regarded 
by the faculty of the University and by his colleagues on the 
Board as one of its ablest and most effective members. It has 
been often said of him, as illustrative of his power to express 
in clear and unmistakable terms whatever ideas he might wish 
to commit to writing, that it not infrequently happened at the 
sessions of the Board of Visitors that while the members would 
be discussing some matter of moment about which legislation 
was necessary, Mr. Parrish would conclude the "discussion" 
with a resolution which he had drafted during its progress, and 
which met in its aptness and expressiveness the approbation and 
conveyed the opinion of the debaters. 

The fame of the lawyer, however great, unless he be a writer 
or a teacher or orator besides, as has been said, is apt to be little 
more. 

The great biography of the Bench and Bar of Virginia re- 
mains yet to be written and published ; and when it shall be 
worthily done, its shining roster will contain the names of many, 
if their records be not lost, well worthy to stand in the company 
of Virginia's noblest and best. Until that time shall arrive, it 
is well that the memorials of those who have adorned their age 
with the nobility of their lives and the value of their achieve- 
ments shall be preserved for the purposes of the historian; and 
among that long and splendid list there will be few who will 
justify more than Robert Lewis Parrish the veracious and proud 
description of eminent lawyer, patriotic citizen and Christian 
gentleman. 

Armistead C. Gordon. 



